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SCENE FROM AN OPERETTA 
By Daniel Vierge 



THE PASSING OF DANIEL VIERGE, MASTER 
ILLUSTRATOR 

There died less than a month ago — to be specific, on May 1 1 last 
— in a little house at Boulogne-sur-Seine, in which he had lived for 
more than twenty years, one of the most picturesque and at the same 
time most notable figures in nineteenth-century pictorial art — Daniel 
Vierge. So retiring was he in his life, so obscure was he despite the 
glories of his achievements, or shall we say so thoughtless, so forget- 
ful, so ignorant was the public that had enjoyed his work, that scarce 
a line was printed to chronicle the passing of one of the most tower- 
ing geniuses in his particular branch of art the world has ever known. 
He has been termed, with more truth than usually attaches to such 
ex-cathedra statements, the "father of modern illustration." No 
less a judge than Meissonier said of him that he and Menzel were the 
greatest draftsmen of the century; and authorities no less respected 
have been equally appreciative of his attainments and his influence 
on his fellow-artists. Vierge's life was one of almost unprecedented 
toil, of tragic partial eclipse, of heroic struggle against misfortune, in 
which he was victor; and there is a peculiar irony of fate, especially 
in view of the legacy he has left to the pictorial art of the press, in 
his thus passing away, not merely unsung but heartlessly unnoticed. 

For over a quarter of a century his art has been nothing less than 
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SCENE FROM AN OPERA BOUFFE 
By Daniel Vierge 

a leaven in pictorial work executed for reproductive purposes. His 
sketches have been studies for lesser men, and his disciples and imi- 
tators have been legion in number. Small tribute would it have been 
if the illustrated press, which owes so much to his labors, had gener- 
ously noted his death and concurred in sounding his praises. To-day 
pictorial art in the daily newspapers and the monthly magazines is 
one of the most enjoyable, as it is one of the most educating influ- 
ences of the age, and the particular service that Vierge rendered to 
that art was, that he found it a dead, lifeless, stereotyped thing, and 
left it one of the most vital powers of the times. Almost a decade 
ago one thoughtful writer, August F. Jaccaci, said, pertinently: 

"Vierge has been rarely fortunate in seeing during his lifetime 
and under the impulse he has given the advance of even the inferior 
productions of the craft. They try now to masquerade in the new 
costume, to assume some character and invention, and they possess 
at least a semblance of verity heretofore ignored. What mattered a 
subject to the early illustrators? Day and night effects, gay and sad 
events, scenes of savage or civilized life, peasants and aristocrats, 
were cast by them in the same artificial, expressionless mold. As on the 
walls of an Egyptian temple there defile a monotonous procession 
of hieratic figures, endlessly repeating one profile, gesture, costume, 
expression, so the old pictorial newspapers, presented a repetition of 
wooden types and conventional elements arranged in the same stereo- 
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typed manner. Comparing the Paris L' Illustration or Le Monde 
Illustre of twenty-five years ago with that of to-day one cannot but 
be struck by the definiteness and suggestiveness of the present pic- 
tures. The best among them give not only scenes snatched from 
reality, living people in living attitudes, but they render the very 
atmosphere, the ambient of reality, and with black and white go so 
far as to suggest color. In the face of such progress it is remarkable 
how little recognition, other than material, illustration receives. The 
world at large, while enjoying it, is wont to consider it a branch of 
utilitarian and therefore not of pure or of high art; not reflecting, 
apparently, that art is art wherever it be found, and moreover that 
much of the greatest art of the world was born to subserve practical 
ends." 

For one man by his example and influence to have accomplished 
this reformation is certainly worthy of note. One of the most 
remarkable developments of modern times has been the progress of 
art for illustrative purposes ; and while the perfecting of mechanical 
processes and the general elevation of the standard of art in sculpture 
and painting have been factors in this development, the progress 
made has been due very largely to the efforts of a few gifted men. 
Of these Vierge was not merely the pioneer, but the consistent. 




ILLUSTRATION FROM "DON PABLO DE SECOVIA" 
By Daniel Vierge 
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conscientious, devoted champion and promoter of the movement 
he himself had inaugurated — a record that has its meed of glory. 

The significance of these words will scarcely be comprehended 
without a careful study of the history of the illustrated press, which 
is here practically out of the question. Suffice it to say that when 
invention rendered possible the cheap and expeditious reproduction 
of pictures, illustrations became a demand little less than a passion 
with the public. Pictures became not merely embellishments for the 
newspaper and magazine page, but part and parcel of the record of 
current events, a means of imparting to the mind directly by the 
medium of line and color a knowledge and an appreciation of scenes 
that even the most gifted writer could not impart by the medium of 
mere words. 

How positive the public's demand was, how insatiable the multi- 
tude were in their craving, how exacting the rank and file of readers 
became in their requirements, is shown by the history of the pictorial 
press. Those publications which gave the amplest and truest pic- 
torial record became not merely the most popular but the most 
valuable, and those which refused or neglected their pictorial possi- 
bilities were hopelessly left in the race. It will readily be seen that 
at the outset crudity, superficiality, lack of artistic quality domi- 
nated the printed page. Illustrations were made by prescription, 
and, as Jaccaci intimates, one formula or one set of formulae answered 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM "PABLO DE SEGOVIE " 
By Daniel Vierge 

for the host of so-called illustrators. What the sketch artists needed 
was a seer with penetration enough to perceive that illustration was a 
new art with boundless possibilities ; not merely that, but that it was 
an art with inherent worth and dignity comparable with the fine arts, 
whose " masters" were adored by the cultured public. It'Jneeded, 
further, a man brave enough in his convictions and devotecrjenough 
to his purpose to throw his whole soul into the perfecting of the new 
art, and thereby to compel the placing of it where it rightly belonged 
among the means of human pleasure and advancement. 

Such a man was Vierge. He recognized at the outset that'illus- 
tration by its very newness was an art without precedent, without 
masters, without schools, or stumbling-blocks of any sort, and that it 
remained for the individual workers to make a law each for himself, 
to meet the difficulties of daily experience, and to invent each for 
himself rules to overcome such difficulties. With this theory, crystal- 
lized into a conviction, he utterly rejected the crude makeshifts and 
the senseless, soulless copyism of his day, and he undertook by con- 
scientious study to incorporate in his sketches the same verity, life, 
spirit that the acknowledged masters of painting incorporated in their 
work. As a consequence, the pictures he drew became little less 
than a revelation to his fellow-artists. His methods became their 
methods, and his ambition their ambition. From the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War, when Vierge was given a place on the staff 
of Le Monde Illustre, his art in a sense became a vogue. Servile 
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imitation for a time, it is true, ran rampant. But the better class of 
artists, who disdained to be copyists or imitators, caught Vierge's 
spirit only, and there was inaugurated that generous rivalry for the 
attainment of verity, character, local coloring, and all that goes 
toward making a true work of art, that has resulted in the marvelous 
development of pictorial art for reproductive purposes. And it is 
not a reflection on the painter of easel pictures, but a merited tribute 




BASHI-BAZOUKS RETURNING FROM A RAIDING EXPEDITION 
By Daniel Vierge 

to the sketch makers for reproductive purposes to say, that the 
"shop" artists in point of versatility, abbreviated, forceful expression, 
the acquisition of truthful local coloring, and the delineation of 
character have far outstripped the "studio" artists. 

The life of Vierge is one of deepest interest, not merely on 
account of the patient fortitude with which he struggled to perfect 
his art, but also on account of the misfortune which well nigh ended 
his brilliant career. He was born in Madrid, and his early years 
were passed under the most favorable auspices. His father, Vincente 
Urrabieta Oritz, though a mere artisan, was celebrated as the most 
effective illustrator in Spain in his day. The boy followed his 
father's example, and could draw almost as soon as he could walk. 
In a word, he received both inspiration and guidance from his father. 
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So carefully had he been trained, that at the age of thirteen he was 
received with honors into the highest class of the Fine Arts Acad- 
emy at Madrid. There he remained and worked for five years, 




MENDICANTS. CATHEDRAL OF SEVILLE, DURING HOLY WEEK 
By Daniel Vierge 

having as his companions in the school such men as Villegas, Rico, 
Madrazo, and Carbonero, who subsequently became famous artists. 
From the academy at Madrid he went to Paris, where with char- 
acteristic zeal and application he devoted himself to his studies, 
supporting himself the meanwhile by making little pictures, for 
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which he found a ready sale. Throughout his career it was one of 
Vierge's principles never to indulge in studio compositions, indeed 
never to make a drawing without adequate, authentic data; and even 




THE INFANTA 
By Daniel Vierge 



in these early days he adhered strictly to this practice. He uni- 
formly chose scenes from the life about him — streets, markets, fetes, 
fairs, types of character, etc. — and the popularity of his early efforts 
was due to the fact that publishers saw in them the witness of a 
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pictorial genius, which was lacking in the average sketch artist of 
the day. They were seeking for new blood and they found it in him. 
The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War proved the turning 
point in his career. Like many another stranger in Paris at the time 
he was urged to leave the city, and he was on the point of returning 
to Madrid when an opening was made for him on the staff of Le 
Monde Illustre\ This was chance after his own heart, and he 




INTERIOR OF ARAB SHOEMAKER'S TENT 
By Daniel Vierge 

accepted the position with alacrity. Those were stirring times, 
pregnant with great opportunities for artistic work, and Vierge met 
all the requirements of his position in a way that probably no other 
artist could or would have met them. He was loyal to his creed 
never to invent scenes or draw from hearsay ; and as a result he daily 
courted danger in the trenches, in the barracks, in the prisons, and 
refuges, in order to make his pictures from life and thus have them 
instinct with truth. The multitude of drawings that he made of the 
war are thus all faithful transcripts, absolutely true to fact, and per- 
meated with the very spirit of the scenes depicted. 

The connection thus made with Le Monde Illustre lasted for 
twelve years, and it is safe enough to say that no artist Paris has 
ever known produced a greater output of sketches in the same length 
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of time, or did work so varied in character or of so high a degree of 
excellence. The spirited war scenes he made were, in a sense, his 
first introduction to the public, and predictions were not wanting 
that on the resumption of peace, when the events to be recorded by 
the pictorial press would of necessity drop to the level of common- 
place occurrences, the 
art of Vierge would lose 
much of its vigor and 
effectiveness. But the 
artist stood the test and 
disappointed the wise- 
acres. In the common 
routine of his daily du- 
ties he proved that great 
or unusual events were 
not necessary for great 
art. When the unusual 
stimulus was gone he 
did not sink to the level 
of current productions 
— even as great an artist 
as Meissonier was guilty 
of this sort of a lapse. 
He had set himself a 
standard, and he re- 
mained loyal to it. For 
over twenty years his 
every drawing was a les- 
son. He set himself 
the task imposed by the 
highest possible concep- 
tion of his art — ' ' to ren- 
der sensations and im- 
pressions ; to express the 
vision, mental and phys- 
ical; of beings and things 
in the milieu and atmos- 
phere to which they belong; to show movements, attitudes, gestures, 
play of physiognomy, the thousand aspects of dress, of architecture, 
according to the dimness or exaltation of the light; to attempt effects 
considered impossible; to say so much that none had dared to say 
before." 

He never lacked material suited to his needs — what true artist 
ever did? — and he never abated one jot or tittle his intense enthusi- 
asm, never yielded to the temptation of cultivating mere virtuosity, 
never for a moment succumbed to indifference or lost his "spirit of 
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work." He pictured the drama with all its glitter and frivolity, 
balls and social functions, pageants and catastrophies, the civil wars 
of Spain and the struggle in the East, typical scenes in France and 
in his native land, Seville fairs and bull-fights, in short, everything 
that the current 
news of the day 
suggested as suit- 
able material for 
sketches to illus- 
trate the printed 
page. From first 
to last he was a 
student, conscien- 
tiously making 
studies for ephem- 
eral sketches as 
though he were 
about to make en- 
during works of 
art. .He was ever 
dignified, never 
flippant, ever too 
earnest to be guilty 
of being "smart." 
When at last he 
severed his connec- 
tion with Le Monde 
Illustre, he and a 
few other gifted 
artists founded La 
Vie Moderne, and 
for this journal he 
did much of his 
best work. 

Finally the 
crash came in 1881, 
while he was busily 
engaged in making 
an illustration. 
Probably through 
sheer physical col- 
lapse, resulting from keying himself up to the arduous toil necessitat- 
ed by his daily routine of duties, he was stricken with paralysis. In an 
instant he utterly lost memory, the power of speech, and the use of 
his right arm. For a time the shock was absolute in its pathetic and 
deplorable results — the foremost illustrative artist of France, for he 




ILLUSTRATION FROM "GIL BLAS" 
By Daniel Vierge 
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had long since ceased to be a Spaniard other than by birth, was 
nothing more than a half-imbecile paralytic, jabbering incoherently 
and almost powerless to help himself. Gradually, however, memory 
reasserted itself, speech was restored, and a little action was restored 




STREET OF MERCIAN VILLAGE DURING A FLOOD 
By Daniel Vierge 

to the paralyzed right side. Then came one of the most heroic 
struggles recorded in art history. As his faculties were restored .in 
advance of his benumbed physical members, Vierge realized that his 
beloved art was lost to him forever unless he could overcome the 
disabilities in which fate had involved him. Sheer will-power proved 
his salvation, and he set to work resolutely to educate his left hand 
to do what his cunning right hand had formerly done. He was not 
naturally ambidextrous, and the undertaking was enormous. But 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM MICHELET'S ,; HISTOIRE DE FRANCE" 
By Daniel Vierge 
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persistence, patience, heroic resolution won the day, and Vierge 
finally acquired the ability to draw with his left hand, and virtually 
duplicate the quality of work that he had been wont to do with his 
right. 

Naturally he now had to work slowly and painfully. His useful- 
ness for the daily or weekly press, which is inexorable in its demands 
and imposes the harshest conditions on its workers, was past, and 
during the latter years of his life he devoted himself exclusively to 
book illustration, in which he was accorded the privilege of working 
leisurely. In this new enterprise he was no less a signal success than 
he was in the days when he courted dangers for the sake of authentic 
data and faced the " grind* ' of daily duties. Indeed, a new power 
grew out of his disabilities — he developed an interpretative sense that 
he probably did not realize he possessed. By many it is thought . 
that his masterpiece of pen-and-ink drawing is an illustration" for the 
old Spanish classic, the "Tacano, ,, of Quevedo, a novel probably 
inspired by Cervantes, half philosophical and half satirical in charac- 
ter, which offered large possibilities for the play of an appreciative 
and humorous sense. 

Vierge's art has probably been studied by no one so carefully as 
by August F. Jaccaci, who has contributed several appreciative 
articles on the master to the press. Perhaps I cannot do better than 
to close this short notice by quoting a few words of appreciation by 
this writer. Says Jaccaci : 

"As a draftsman with the pen, Vierge combines in a high degree 
the widely diverse qualities which distinguish the old painters in their 
occasional use of the pen, and the modern artists who have dedicated 
themelves to this branch of art. The old pen-drawings, simple notes 
from nature, studies of figures or compositions made in reference to 
future paintings, are emphatically expressive of the artist's idea. 
Not admitting of delicate minutiae, but large of treatment, as of 
conception, they show one of the sides of the man of many parts, 
and with slight means say well all they wish to say. 

"Unlike the old painters, the modern specialists, regarding the 
pen as fully adapted to the interpretation of nature and the rendering 
of their own creations, have achieved excellence in the line in which 
we usually reach excellence nowadays — in the line of technic. Speak- 
ing generally, therefore, one might say that they depend upon the 
execution, while their predecessors depended upon the idea. In 
Vierge's pen-and-ink drawings these two contending elements are 
united. They are clever beyond any one's cleverness, and in the 
most varied manner. Mr. Pennell well says, that if any professional 
thinks he has invented some new mode of rendering, he has only to 
look at Vierge's sketches to find himself mistaken. No one has 
reached such mastery in any of the different styles, simple or compli- 
cated, of pen-work. No matter how made, his sketches always com- 
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pose a sort of dainty filigree : pure blacks, pearl-gray tints, isolated 
lines forming exquisite combinations which, irrespective of subject, 
fascinate the eye. That these lines are few, admirably chosen, 
expressive of character, form, and texture, becomes evident only 
after one is struck by the first seductive impression of the ensemble. 
In looking more attentively, it seems impossible that simple black 
lines on white paper shoufd be made to tell so much: the strong 
relief of the foreground, the airy indistinctness of distance, the differ- 
ences in materials, the sheen or dullness of stuffs, the very substance 
of flesh and bone. And to express it all in so subtle a way that- it 

baffles analysis! 
But they do this 
admirably, and 
what they cannot 
say aloud they seem 
to suggest. 

"However, 
Vierge's technic, 
extraordinarily fine 
though it is, is of 
secondary import- 
ance. Like the old 
painters, he uses it 
as a means to an 
end. His medium, 
infinitely finer, more 
complicated, and 
more resourceful 
than theirs, is, like theirs, a costume that, becoming the living figure, 
would lose all beauty if thrown over a puppet. What distinctly sepa- 
rates Vierge from the purely picturesque school, over which master 
rendering holds tyrannic sway, is the versatility and the grandeur of 
his ideas and inventions. That is what, with his worship of truth, 
his broad human sympathy, his sensibility, and his sense of measure, 
he gives expression to in a form exquisitely wrought, but not man- 
nered, and what prevents the richness and abundance of his pictur- 
esque instinct from asserting themselves unduly. 

"A drawing full of relief, extraordinarily good and true; the 
choice of the best effect, of the typical gesture, the sobriety of 
details, the great art to sacrifice and let a few necessary accents sing 
out from the ensemble — all combine to make his creations what they 
are, and it is after a careful process of choosing and pruning, after 
many preliminary studies, that those superbly free pen-and-ink draw- 
ings which seem. improvised are finally made. Much of their charms 
come, no doubt, from their admirable freshness and crispness, their 
unequaled grace of rendering, but their value lies far beyond." 

E. C, Wells. 




WEIGHING THE JOCKEY 
By Daniel Vierge 



